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GUSTAV STORM. 

In Gustav Storm, late Professor in the University of Christiania, 
the study of old Norwegian history and literature has lost one of its 
foremost representatives, a man whose work has had influence not 
only in Norway and in the other Scandinavian countries but where- 
ever Northern antiquities are studied. 

Gustav Storm was bom in 1845 in Rendalen, a parish in one of 
the eastern valleys of Norway, where his father was a clergyman. 
Among his brothers is the distinguished scholar Professor Johan 
Stobm, the author of English Philology and other works on French 
and English language and literature. Gustav Storm was educated 
in Christiania where the historian and antiquarian scholar, the late 
Professor Oluf Rygh was among his teachers. Gustav Storm's 
interest in history was early awakened. Through Rudolf Keysek 
the scientific study of early Norwegian history and of the Icelandic 
sagas had been introduced. But its chief representative was P. A. 
Munch, the author oi Det norske folks historic, Kristiania, 1852-63 
(8 vols.) To Munch's circle also belonged the Philologist Caei, 
Ungeb, the editor of Heimskringla and a number oS other Icelandic 
sagas, and the historian Lange who was Keeper of the Public 
Records. Lange was an uncle of Gustav Storm and to his library 
Storm had free access. There he often found Lange and Munch in 
lively discussion concerning questions in early Norwegian history. 
It was the influence of these men that gave the direction to Storm's 
ftiture studies. 

Neither Storm nor Munch were historians in the same sense as 
f. i. Motley, Gibbon or Froude. They were both in an eminent degree 
investigators. Their aim was to throw light upon the ancient history 
of Norway, a period which until then had been utter darkness. 
They were both explorers, tempted especially by the dark and 

'Owing to the illness of Dr. Alexander Bugge this necrology could not 
appear in the last number of the Journal as intended. It is due chiefly to 
the kindness and ever-ready courtesy of Professor Dr. Sophus Bugge that we 
are able to print it now. — G. T. F. 
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unknown. In the company of Leif Eriksson Gustav Storm has 
sailed from the glaciers of Greenland to the shores of North 
America, he has followed the Norwegian Ottar on his way around 
North Cape to the White Sea, and he has been in the East, in Kus- 
sia and Constantinople with King Harald Hardrada. He has 
resurrected Snorre Sturlason, the greatest Icelandic saga- writer and 
published and explained numerous ancient historical texts. 

As we see, the studies of Gustav Storm included almost the same 
domain as those of P. A. Munch. They both mastered completely 
aU the auxiliary sciences of history. Storm was, as Munch had been, 
a geographer, ethnographer, philologist and mythological scholar. 
And he knew the old Norwegian and Icelandic literature better 
than any other living scholar. But in his method Storm was the 
very opposite of Munch. Through his intuitive genius Munch 
guessed the truth and built far reaching combinations where others 
had only seen incoherent facts. But the task Munch had set him- 
self was too great for a single man. The regions that he was travel- 
ling were unexplored and the ground he was working had not been 
prepared before him. Therefore Munch's great work, History of 
the Norwegian People, though the work of a genius, is still full of 
errors and mistakes. It prepared the way but did not offer final 
results. Munch's work was, and is still, the standard work on 
early Norwegian history. But what it lacked was especially a criti- 
cism of its details and results. The investigations of E. Jessen into 
Northern Antiquity (1862) which departed from existing opinions 
on many ftindamental facts aroused a great deal of discussion at the 
time. This work, which also contained a severe criticism of several 
of P. A. Munch's theories, created a deep impression on Gustav 
Storm. His task became, as he saw it, to investigate the details and 
to clear the ground upon which the future writing of the history of 
Norway was to be built. And for this Storm was especially fitted. 
He had that thorough philological training so necessary to all 
students of early history, and he was endowed with a rare critical 
gift. In his weighing of sources he was always guided by his clear 
intellect and his never-failing love of truth. 

After the death of the before-mentioned Rudolf Keyser, the post- 
humous works of this scholar were edited by Professor Oluf Rygh. 
(Kristiania, 1866). Among these one work especially, Nordmcen- 
denes Videnskabelighed og LUeratur, gave rise to an animated 
discussion, chiefly among Danish and Norwegian scholars. Keyser's 
work was partial and one-sided in that it tried to vindicate 
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the greater part of the old Norwegian literature, the Eddie 
poems and even many of the Icelandic sagas as exclusively Nor- 
wegian. The Danish scholar Sven Grundtvig in a lengthy review of 
Keyser's work attempted to prove that the Eddie poems were not 
Norwegian or Icelandic, but the common property of the Scandina- 
vian peoples, and that on the other hand the Icelandic literature 
was only Icelandic and not half Icelandic, half Norwegian. Against 
Onindtvig, Storm, in 1869, wrote his first treatise Om den gamle 
norrone liMeratur (Kristiania). In this work Storm takes an inde- 
pendent position against Grundtvig's theories on the Eddie poems 
as well as against Keyser's views on the Icelandic literature, and 
Storm's views have later been generally accepted. Storm, as we 
have seen, began his career with a work that lies on the borderland 
between history and the history of literature, and it is undoubtedly 
here that he has left his chief mark. The chief of the old saga- 
writers is undoubtedly Snorre Sturlason. Not only did Snorre possess 
greater learning and a more profound knowledge of the past than 
did any of his contemporaries, but his style is far more brilliant. 
He exceUs in fascinating characteristics and is among historians, it 
may well be said, one of the most dramatic writers that ever lived. 
He may as such fairly be compared with Macauley. Snorre's 
JECeimskringla or Sagas of the Norwegian Kings is not only one of 
the chief sources of the early history of Norway ; it has also always 
been one of the most popular works in Norse literature and may in 
our days be read with the same interest as in olden times. To the 
study of Snorre and of Seimskring la Gustav Storm turned as a young 
man and this study has ever since occupied much of his time. In 
1871 he received the great gold medal of the Royal Danish Scien- 
tific Society (Det Kongelige danske Videnskabemes Sekkab) for his 
work on the historiography of Snorre Sturlason, a work which in the 
future wiU probably always be the basis for the study of Heitn- 
skringla and of the other Icelandic Kings' sagas. In this work 
Storm throws light on the scientific method and critical principles 
of Snorre, his studies, his style and his method of working. He 
compares Snorre and his predecessors and shows from what sources 
he has drawn his information. The chief living authority on the 
history of Icelandic literature. Professor Finnur Junsson of Copen- 
hagen says: Through Storm's work, the question as to whether 
Snorre was the author of Heimskringla must be considered solved, 
and the authorship established forever.' Through his work on the 

' Den oldnorake og oldidandake litteraiura hittorie, u, 698. 
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historiography of Snorre, Storm made Snorre himself and his literary 
character living to us, his translation of Heimskringla has again 
made this, the chief work of Snorre, in the truest sense a popular 
book. Not only is the translation masterly, but it is provided with 
notes and maps from Storm's own hand and with illustrations in 
the spirit of the saga times from the best Norwegian painters as 
Gerhard Munthe, Werenskjold and others. Besides his work on 
Snorre Storm has also in smaller treatises thrown light on many 
other Icelandic sagas bearing upon the history of Norway, such as 
Agrip, FagrsMnna and Morkinskinna. I may also mention hi& 
paper on Jomsvikingasaga ' where he shows the relative value of the 
different recensions of this for the history of Norway in the later 
part of the 10th century so important a saga. Of still greater value 
is perhaps Storm's edition of the Icelandic Annals,^ the first reliable 
and scientific edition of these important sources for the history of 
Norway and Iceland in the later part of the 13th and in the 14th 
century, from which period there are no sagas. In connection with 
this should also be mentioned Storm's edition of the few Latin his- 
torical writings, which are left bearing upon Norway in the Middle 
Ages — Monumenta Historica Norvegiae, Kristiania, 1880. These he 
has provided with notes and a valuable introduction, and he 
attempts to determine the age of the writings, the place where 
written, their original form, sources from which the authors have 
drawn, &c. 

About the middle of the 16th century the last feeble waves of the 
renaissance found their way into Norway where at the same time 
the political conditions had made Danish the literary language of 
the country. There came a literary revival lasting for more than 
fifty years. The interest in the antiquity of Norway was again 
awakened, and several of the sagas of the Norwegian Kings and 
some of the old Norwegian laws were translated into Danish by 
scholars of the time, mostly clergymen and lawyers. In these men 
and their works Gustav Storm took great interest. Thus he col- 
lected the scattered fragments of information about Laurents Hans- 
son who, in the middle of the sixteenth century, translated the first 
part of the Kings' sagas after the Codex Frisianus' and he published 
the work left in manuscript by the Norwegian clergyman Peder 

' Arkivfor nordisk fihlogi I, 235-248. 
' Idandshe Annaler, by G. Storm, Kristiania, 1888. 

* Laureids SanssSm Sagaoveracettelse, udgivet of G. S. in Christiania Viden- 
ihcihi Sekkabs Shifter, 1898, Vol. 2, No. 1, Christiania, 1899. 
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Clausson Friis/ with a valuable introduction. Such works were 
more or less directly concerned with Old Norse history. Professor 
Storm's interest in Old Norse literature was not, however, limited to 
the historical portion of it. In 1874 he published a study on the 
traditions concerning Charlemagne and Theodoric the Great, found 
in the Scandinavian countries,' for which the degree of Ph. D. was 
conferred on him by the University of Christiania. Professor Kon- 
rad Maurer, who visited Christiania in the summer of 1872, 
suggested to some of the leading politicians of the day that some- 
thing ought to be done to enable Storm to concentrate his work for 
a time on the study of Old Norse literature. His suggestion was 
followed, and for some time Storm was engaged in studies prepara- 
tory to a history of that literature. It is much to be regretted that 
such a work never came from Prof. Storm's pen. His historical 
training, his fine appreciation of literature and his critical method 
would have made him exceptionally fitted for such a task. 

I have already spoken of Storm's thorough knowledge of the 
various branches more or less connected with history proper. 
Above all, he was an eminent geographer. Thus he has been able 
to identify many of the localities which have at various times played 
a role in Norwegian history,' and he has published several papers on 
maps and older works dealing with the old geography of the North- 
em countries, especially of Norway. His most important contri- 
bution to historical geography, however, is his Studies on the Vin- 
land Voyages,* where he was able to identify, for the first time, the 
various places in North America visited by Leif Eriksson, the Nor- 
wegian sailor, who was the first to cross from the old to the new 
world. Storm has finally proved that Leifs ' Helleland ' is the 
modem Labrador, his ' Markland,' Newfoundland and his ' Vin- 
land,' Nova Scotia. He further showed that Leif found Vinland 
about the year 1000 A. d. and that Torfinn Karlsevne later went 

' Samlede Skrijter af Peder Claim'on Frits, Udgivne af Dr. Gix/^av Storm, Kris- 
tinia, 1881. Cf. Prof. Storm's paper, " Bettelser iil Afhandlingen ' Om Peder 
Olavsson Friis' " in Historkk Tidsakrift, Third Series, vol. 1, pp. 238-243. 

' Sagnkredsene om Karl den Store og Didrik af Bern hos de nordiske Folk. Ft 
Bidrag til MidddaMerens littercere Histork, Kristiania, 1874. 

'Historisk-geografiske Stvdier i det nordenfieldske Norge. Kristiania, 1877. 
Beprint from Historisk Tidsskrift, vol. 4, 1877. 

* Copenhagen, 1889. Originally printed, in Norwegian, in Aarboger for 
nordiak Oldkyndighed og Historie, 2nd series, vol. 2, pp. 293-372. The Nor- 
wegian title was, Studier over Vinlandsreiseme, Vinlands Geografi og Etnografi. 
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out to colonize the country but had to abandon that plan after sev- 
eral encounters with the natives, the so-called ' Skrselings.' AH the 
tales about later voyages and a real colonization of the country 
Storm has proved to be later inventions. The results arrived at in 
Prof. Storm's Studies on the Vinland Voyages, are now accepted 
by all competent scholars. They aroused keen interest not least in 
America. I may mention as a proof of the appreciation of the 
importance of Prof. Storm's Studies in America that they induced 
Count Loubat of New York, to give the necessary ftmds for a prize 
to be awarded to the author of the most valuable contribution on 
American ethnography, history or numismatics, written in Norwe- 
gian, Swedish or Danish during the last five years. The prize was 
founded in 1889 and it was to be distributed by the Swedish Acad- 
emy at Stockholm, which in 1892 awarded it to Storm for his 
Studies. Leif Eriksson was not the only Norwegian who, in olden 
times, went abroad and discovered new countries. Greenland was 
early colonized from Norway and remained a Norwegian colony 
until about 1400. The sailor Ottar from HaaJogaland, who in the 
9th century proceeded up as far as the lower part of the White 
Sea, was the first explorer in Arctic regions, the predecessor of 
Nansen and Sverdrup. Storm took a keen interest in all such 
topics as also in all questions pertaining to old Norwegian geography 
and topography.' 

'Of. Magnus Barfodt Vesterhavslog, Kristiania, 1880. Beprint from Hu- 
torisk Tidsskrifl, 2nd series, vol. 2. — Om Forfatldsen of Beskrivelseme over 
Lofoten og Veiteraalm (1591) og over Namdaten (1597), Kristiania, 1883. 
Eepr. from Hist. Tids., 2ncl series, vol. 4. — Harald Haardraade og Fcenn- 
germ i de groeshe Kelserea Tjeneste, Kristiania, 1883. Kepr. from Hist. Tids., 
2n<i series, vol. 4. — Sofareren Johannes /SfcoJrus og hans Reise til Labrador eUer 
Chonland, Kristiania, 1886. Kepr. from Hist. Tids., 2nd series, vol 5. — 
Om KUdeme til Lysehandera ' OronUmdshe Chronica,' Aarboger for nordisk 
Oldkyndighed og Historie, 2nd series, vol. 3, pp. 197-218. — Om del gamle 
Hamar og den gamle ' Hamars Beskrivdse ' fra 155S, Kristiania, 1888 ; Om de 
Hamarske Kroniker, Kristiania, 1888. Both reprinted from Hist. Tids., 3rd 
series, vol. 1. — Eiriks Saga BaviSa og Flaiiihogens OrorUendingspdttr samt 
Uddragfra Olafssaga Tryggvasonar vdgivne for Samfund Ul Udgivelse af gammel 
nordisk Litteratur ved O. S., Kjobenhavn, 1891. — Nye Efterretninger om det 
gamle Orordand, Hist. Tids., 3rd series, vol. 2. — Om opdagdsen af ' Nordkap' 
og veien til 'det hmde hav,' Kristiania, 1894. Repr. from Det norske geogror 
fiake selskaba arbog, vol. 5. — Historisk-topografiske Skrifter om Norge og norske 
Landsdele, fotfattede i Norge i det 16 de Aarhundrede. Udgivne ved Dr. O. S. , Kris- 
tiania, 1895. — Om AarstaUet for Trondhjems QrundUxggdse. Bepr. from Det 
Kgl. norske Videnskabers Sekkabs Festskrift, Trondhjem, 1897. 
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As in so much else Storm became the successor of P. A. Munch 
also in continuing the edition of the old Norwegian laws, which 
Munch and Keyser had left unfinished. Munch and Keyser had 
published three volumes, and Storm added a fourth, and, together 
with Professor Ebbe Hertzberg, a fifth.' 

The various works mentioned in the preceding deal with the criti- 
cism of historical sources and related branches of study. Several 
contributions to Norse history were the result of the studies con- 
nected with such work.' Our principal authorities on the history 
of the Viking age are Gustav Storm and the Danish scholar Prof. 
Johannes Steenstrup. In friendly appreciation of each other they 
often disagreed, but they have both awakened interest in those by- 
gone times and they share the honor of having laid a solid founda- 
tion for a deeper and more correct understanding of that period.' 

' Norges gamle Love indtil 1387, 4-5 Bind, indeholdende Swpplementer til de 
tre foregaaende Bind samt Haandskriftbeskrivelse med FacsimUer, udgivet efler 
offentlig ForanstaUning, Christiania, 1885-95. 

' Om YnglingaM og de norske Tnglingalconger i Danmarle, Kristiania, 1873. 
Kepr. from B-ist. TUh., vol. 3, 1873.— jDero heUige Kong ' Saakon og FaUce- 
visen om hans JDod, Christiania, 1877. Eepr. from Hist Tids., vol. 4. — Om 
den heUige Kong Haakon og Peder Syvs Pscdtei-ium, Christiania Videmhaba 
Selskabs Forhandlinger, 1879, no. 11. — Haxdock ike Dane and the Norse King 
Olaf Kvaran, Christiania Videnskabs Selskabt Fork. 1879, no. 5. — Om Lemder- 
mandsklaasens Talrighed i XS. og IS. Aarh. Kristiania, 1882. Kepr. from Hist. 
Tids., 2nd series, vol. 4. — Ft byzantisk Bidrag til Harold Haardraades Histotie 
in Hist. Tids., 2nd series, vol. 4. — Fcerinske Studier, Kristiania, 1883. Kepr. 
from the same volume. — Om Tidsforltoldet meUem Kongesp^let og Stjdm samt 
BarUmms og Josafats Saga, in Arkiv for nordisk fihlogi, vol. 3, 83-88. — Fen 
Tale mod Biskopeme, Ft politisk Tridsknft fra Kong Sverres Tid, vdgivet efter 
offentlig ForanstaUning ved O. 8., Christiania, 1885. — Smaating fra Sverresaga, 
Christiania, 1885. Eepr. from Hist. Tids., 2nd series, vol. 5. Udenlandske 
Beretninger om Kong Sverre, Christiania, 1885. — Om nordiake Stedsnavne i 
Normandiet, Kristiania, 1887. Repr. from Hist. Tids., 2nd series, vol. 6. — 
Om Amund Sigurdsson Bolt og Urolighedeme i det sydlige Norge 1436-38, Chris- 
tiania, 1891. Eepr. from Hist. Tids., 2nd series, vol. 2. — Om Amund Sigurds- 
son Bolt i Sverige, Hist. Tids., vol. 4. — Norges gamle Vaaben Farver og Flag. 
In Chi-istiania Videnskabs Selskabs Skrifler, 1894, 2, no. 1. 

' Ragnar Lodhrok og Lodbrokssonneme, Stvdie i dansk Oldhistorie og nordisk 
Sagnhistorie, Kristiania, 1877. Eepr. from Hist. Tids., 2nd series, vol. 1.— 
Kriliske Bidrag til Vikingelidens Histcrie, 1. Kristiania, 1878. — I ArUedning 
of Hr. Johannes Steenstru/ps ' Danske Kolonier i Flandem og Nederlandene i det 
lOde Aarhundrede,' Christiania, 1878. Repr. from Hiat. Tids. — Vikinge- 
togenes tidligste Udgangspunkter, Christiania, 1879. Eepr. from Hist. Tids., 
2nd series, vol. 2. 
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In dealing with the Viking age and especially in his Critical Con- 
tributions to the History of the Viking Age, Storm shows a prefer- 
ence for those branches of research which aim at the investigation 
of the historical truth in old poems and folk-tales. He held it to be 
an important duty of the historical scholar to trace the real facts 
underlying historical ballads and traditional tales. 

During the winter of 1895-96 Professor Storm went to Rome in 
order to search the Vatican Library for records and papers pertain- 
ing to Norwegian history in the middle ages. He had not been 
able to publish more than a portion of the results of those inves- 
tigations when death overtook him.^ 

Another work which was left unfinished at his death was Regesta 
Norvegiea, a chronological index to documents relating to Norway, 
which he began to publish in 1898.' It is much to be regretted 
that both of these important works were left unfinished. They show 
us Storm in his very best qualities as a sound critic of historical 
records. 

Gustav Storm was not, however, only a learned scholar, writing 
for the learned. We also know him as a writer of fascinating 
popular books. I pass by his text-books in history, which are 
widely used in the schools in Norway, and shall only mention his 
interesting sketches of Queen Mary Stuart and of Christopher 
Columbus.' 

It was, however, a consequence of his method and the subjects he 
chose to investigate that he seldom had occasion to address a larger 
public. His Ufe's work was that of a pioneer. In the wide field to 
which he extended his studies, he has everywhere introduced order, 
light and clearness, distinguished between historical truth and fic- 
tion, shown what was of essential importance in the various records 

^ Afgifterfra den nor she Kirkeprmrins til del apoatoliske Kammer og Kardinal- 
eoUegiet 1311-15^3, Efter Optegnelser i de pavelige Arkiver, Christiania, 1897. 
Eepr. from Universitets Fe^tskrift til H. M. Kong Oscar Hi Anledning af Begjer- 
ingsjiibikBet 1897. JRomerake Oldhreve, I, Kristiania, 1902. Ed. by G. Storm 
and H. J. Huitfeldt-Kaas. 

'JRegesta Norvegiea, Kronologisk Fortegnelse over Dokumenter vedkomtnende 
Norge, Nordmcend vg den norake Kirkepromns I, 991-1863, Christiania, 1898. 

'Maria Stuart, Otte ForeloBsninger, Christiania, 1891. Translated into Ger- 
man by Dr. P. Wittmann, under the title Maria Stuart, Munchen, 1894. — 
Christofer Columbus og Amerikas Opdagelse, Christiania, 1893, and Chicago, 
1892. Cf. Storm's paper Columbus pn. Island og vore forfcedres opdagelser i del 
nordvestlige Atlanterhav in Det norske geografiske selskabs urbog, vol. 4, Kristiania, 
1893. 
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and thus laid a solid foundation for historical research. In his 
methods and writings he differs widely from his friend and colleague, 
Prof. Ernest Sars, who in his outlines of the History of the Nor- 
wegian People, haa given us the deepest and most spirited con- 
tinuous sketch of the whole period. Sars aims chiefly at drawing 
the broad lines, pointing out the general trend of the development 
of Norwegian civilization. He draws the general conclusions and 
points out the moral of the raw materials. Storm, on the other 
hand, preferred to gather and analyze the materials themselves. 
Both kinds of historians are, of course, necessary, and it seems to 
me that especially in Norway, where so much stiU remains to be 
done, where so much new ground must be cleared, the historical 
critic is necessary. Such a scholar cannot, of course, expect to 
reach the same wider public as the historical philosopher. But 
there is something noble and exalted in the self-denial of a scholar 
who only tries to find the truth for its own sake and to lay the 
foundation for other writers. 

It is not easy to clearly define Storm's position as a historian. I 
have already mentioned that his researches included the same field 
as those of his predecessor P. A. Munch and also wherein he dif- 
fered from the latter. Munch's strength did not so much lie in criti- 
cal analysis as in ingenious combinations, he could often make mis- 
takes, but even then he inspires to further research. Those quali- 
ties which were wanting in Munch were strong in Storm. In quiet 
passionless objectivity he devoted himself to critical analysis of 
sources. Better than most others he was able to weigh and judge 
the old traditions and records, where the historical truth is so often 
overgrown and hidden by later additions and fiction. As a result 
of his critical appreciation of facts, he has arrived at great and 
important practical results, as in, perhaps especially, his work on 
Snorre Sturlason. 

His scientific method was probably most influenced from Germany, 
where the critical study of historical sources has until quite recently 
been conducted in a much more methodical way than in France and 
England. In 1876 he spent a term at the Berlin University where 
he attended the lectures of Mommsen, Mietsch and MuUenhoff and 
took part in the training classes in history under Droysen. It seems 
to me that he can, in many respects, be compared with the late Pro- 
fessor Konrad Maurer. Maurer devoted himself chiefly to the study 
of the development of law and legal institutions in the northern 
countries, especially Norway and Iceland, but he thoroughly appre- 
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ciated the importance of the study of language and literary history 
for his work. Like Storm his view of the past was sober and posi- 
tive. He was not an essentially synthetic scholar, and has only left 
us one comprehensive work on the history of legal institutions, viz., 
his work on the development of the Icelandic free state. But to 
quote Professor Ebbe Hertzberg, who has contributed a sketch of 
his life to the last issue of the Arkivfor nordisk filologi, ' he was so 
much the more conversant with the whole apparatus of critical 
analysis. His ability in selecting and rejecting the materials was 
admirable, and his energy in procuring them and weighing them 
against each other, inexhaustible. His numerous studies in inves- 
tigation of details, therefore, can be considered as so many hand- 
books on the topics in question.' These words apply equally well to 
Storm. 

Storm was a born administrator and his abilities in that direction 
could not fail to be directed in the interests of the society in which 
he lived. Since he became connected with the University as pro- 
fessor he was one of its leading authorities and took a prominent 
part in everyihing connected with the administration. He was 
also keenly interested in the work of the high schools, and was a 
member and later the chairman of the committee organized for the 
inspection of the high schools of Norway. He was further an active 
member, and usually the leading spirit in numerous societies and 
committees. I shall only mention his important work for the 
Christiania Scientific Society, to which he was general secretary 
since 1884. 

He was one of the founders, and for a long time the editor of the 
Arkivfor nordisk filologi, and he was one of the principal contribu- 
tors to the Norwegian historical journal. In short his name was 
intimately connected with almost every institution in Norway that 
has aimed at the development of historical and philological research. 

Little remains to be said about his life. We have seen how the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred on him by the Uni- 
versity. A short time afterwards he was appointed reader, and in 
1877 professor of history. His studies have often taken him abroad, 
and he was also on several occasions, sent out as the official repre- 
sentative of his country, thus for instance at the ninth international 
congress of Americanists in Huelva, in the autumn of 1892. 

His death is a heavy loss to Norwegian science. It is not easy to 
understand how he managed to accomplish so much. And still he 
always found time to help others, and often suggested and planned 
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large undertakings to be carried out by others under his guidance 
and direction. It is not, however, Norwegian science and the Nor- 
wegian University alone that have sustained a loss in the death of 
Gustav Storm, but the whole nation. The people at large, it is true, 
wiU not be able to appreciate the fact Mly. They will in many 
cases, only know his translations of the sagas and his more popular 
works. Among students of history in the North, on the other hand, 
he wLU always be remembered with admiration. His works wiU 
stand out as models in method and accurate scholarship. And 
when the time comes to write the history of Norway, it will be found 
that he has been one of those who have laid most stones to the 
foundation upon which that building will have to be raised, one of 
those whose work does not only belong to the day but has brought 
results of lasting value which wiU stand the criticism of future 
generations. 

In the preceding sketch I have had the opportunity of making 
use of a necrology written by my father, Prof. Sophus Bugge, and 
printed in Arkiv for nordiak filohgi, Vol. 18, pp. 377-384. I am 
also indebted to J. B. Halvorsen's standard work Norsk Forfatter- 
Lexikon 1814-1880. A complete bibliography of Prof. Storm's 
writings will be found in that work. Vol. v, pp. 476-486, brought 
down to the 8th of April, 1899. 

Alexander Bugge. 

UmVKRSITY OF CHRISTIAKIi, 

June, 1903. 



